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apparatus, actuated by a float. In this case it was desirable to have the entire dry-weather flow and the first wash of the streets at times of storms taken to the treatment works, and to turn the entire flow of the sewer into the nearest watercourse when the dilution reached a certain point, reversing the operation when the total flow fell below another predetermined amount, less than that for which the gate was closed. The sewage flows through an orifice in the bottom of the diversion chamber into a pipe upon which the hydraulic valve is established. A float in the diversion chamber moves a vertical rod upon which are tappets, one of which controls the opening and the other the closing of the hydraulic valve. When the quantity reaches that for which the valve should be closed, the tappet trips the Venturi register apparatus, which thereupon operates a small valve admitting water from the city water mains to the hydraulic cylinder and closing the valve. When the flow again falls to the point at which the valve should be opened, the other tappet trips the mechanism to reverse the valves and open the main valve. Since the only power required from the mechanism is that consumed in opening and closing the small valves in the pressure pipes, it has been found that one winding of the weights of the Venturi recording apparatus is sufficient for more than 200 operations of the hydraulic valve.1
At Cleveland, Ohio, where regulating valves of the walking-beam type were tried unsuccessfully, the gate which was operated by the float was plane, rather than curved. The gate frame was made of cast iron and provided with a phosphor bronze seat; the gate was of cast iron The main bearings of the walking beam had bronze bushings and attention had been paid in the design to the elimination of friction and opportunity for any binding of the parts. The following note on the failure of this regulator was furnished by J M Estep, Assistant Chief Engineer of the Department of Public Service of the city.
The trouble with this type of regulator has been that the sliding gate, which shuts off the flow at a certain elevation of the storm water in tho chamber, fails to operate properly in the phosphor-bronze slides, and I think the gate probably remains open so that this type of overflow acts juet as the ordinary overflow where a diversion dam is used.
The construction of automatic regulators and the nature of the sewage and water passing through them are such that frequent inspection is necessary to assure their effective operation. Regulators and tide gates should be inspected every day, and immediately following storms the cleaning and inspecting force should be increased so that all regulators which have become clogged can be put into working condition as soon as possible. It is only by this means that automatic regulation will be satisfactory.
1A description of the valve will be found in Jovr Boston Soc. C. S , 1914, 1, 149